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A ROMAN TRICLINIUM 



By Harriet R. Kirby 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 



The Latin department of the North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, figured prominently in a series of entertainments given during 
the Thanksgiving vacation, by its exhibition of a Roman triclinium. 
Besides the educational value of the entertainment, it realized 
nearly a hundred dollars of the one thousand dollars cleared from 
the carnival. 

The room assigned was one of the drawing rooms, which seated 
about one hundred people. The entertainment proved so popular 
that the price of admission had to be raised after the first night's 
performance — and then several extra exhibitions had to be given. 
Each exhibition lasted thirty minutes. 

Some may be interested in knowing how the details were carried 
out, as the difficulties would necessarily be great. The instructors 
in the art department attended to the wall decorations, garlands, 
etc. The three couches were arranged in the corner, so about 
fifteen feet of both walls were decorated in Pompeian red, with 
white designs, modeled after the house of Pansa. Red portieres 
covered the entrance to a small room which served as the kitchen. 

The couches measured eight feet long and three and one-half 
feet wide; eighteen inches high in front and twelve inches in the 
back. On these were spread couch covers and numerous pillows 
of oriental coloring. On account of the space there was one table, 
which was two feet high and four feet square. This was used prin- 
cipally as a serving-table. The salt cellar was always conspicuous. 
While, for the most part "massy silver" was used, upon the plates 
were chased not the "gallant exploits of their ancestors," but the 
A, B, C's of the little English-speaking child. For the mixing-bowl, 
North High's loving cup, won in some athletic contest, served. 
The goblets were some of silver, some of gold, and some of glass 
covered with tin foil. 

Dinner was served at the house of Cornelia in Rome, in the first 
century before Christ. There were present, besides the hostess, 
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Terentia, Julia, Vera, Tullia, Regina, Marcus, Aurelius, Gaius — 
all dressed in bright-colored costumes of the times. Terpsichore 
the dancer, Tippetius the musician, and the slaves Eumaeus, 
Glaucus, and Agias were all in white. A laurel wreath crowned the 
head of the musician. After the guests reclined, the slaves brought 
in garlands; then they retired, returning with trays containing the 
gustus: eggs, lettuce, onions, olives, cauliflower, radishes. During 
this part of the meal the guests carried on a conversation leading up 
to Terentia's story of the jewels of Lallia Paulina, and Cornelia's 
story of Fortunata and her jewels, terminating in Marcus' story 
of the dog fight. This was followed by the singing of "Integer 
Vitae" with clarionet accompaniment. Cornelia then gave the 
signal for the cena to be brought in. The musician began to play 
a march when Glaucus and Eumaeus entered bearing a massive 
silver tray upon which was a papier-mache fowl (peacock, of course) 
garnished with oysters, sausages, etc. Following them was Agias 
with carving knife in his hand. Accompanied by music and with 
great ceremony the fowl was carved and passed to the guests, each 
of whom took from it a favor. The slaves retired in the same 
dignified manner as they entered. At the signal Cornelia's pet 
slave, Glaucus, entered and told the guests the story of " The Last 
Will and Testament of a Little Pig." Greatly to the amusement of 
the audience he was rewarded with a link of sausages. Terp- 
sichore, the beautiful Greek maiden, was summoned and enter- 
tained the guests with graceful dancing, after which she sat at the 
feet of Cornelia and was showered with roses by the guests. 

The secunda mensa consisted of fruit, cakes, and red lemonade. 
Agias, with a long ladle, filled the goblets, while a conversation 
led up to Tullia's witch story. While the goblets were being passed 
the guests began to sing "Lauriger Horatius." Rising during the 
third verse they strolled out, followed by the slaves. Such a 
violation of tradition was necessitated by the absence of stage 
curtains. 

This entertainment emphasized the phase of Roman life which 
we are apt to neglect in our teaching, and has made the pupils 
realize that the Roman's life was not entirely one of warfare, but 
that he ate, drank, and told stories and acted as a real human being. 



